Chapter [a] 


Always Already Men 


| James: People want to refer to us as women who wanted to be men, 
or women who became men, but as women first. It’s true that 
we have had female bodies, but we were not women. It’s very 


important to understand that. 


James and the other FTMs believe they have always been men, despite 
their female bodies. In contrast, in the eyes of most non-transsexuals, 
FTMs are born female and grow up as feminine girls who strangely 
and without explanation decide to become men. This seems like an 
irrational choice to their family, friends, lovers, and the public at large. 
Non-transsexuals may even believe that women become men to access 
male privilege. Though they do not seem as crazy as male-to-female 
transsexuals, who sacrifice their male privilege, FTMs seem calculat- 
ing and post-feminist to non-transsexuals because some privileges ac- 
crue to them. An FTM may appear to be taking rash personal actions 
to address a social problem that would be better tackled by political 
action.! 

But the FT'Ms were not in pursuit of male privilege. Many suf- 
fered serious consequences in their professional lives and intimate rela- 
tionships. Their goal is simply to become recognizable. Who they are 
at heart does not change during transition. Notice that they use the 
term “transition” rather than “transformation.”* Although they do have 
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to make a social and physical changeover from one sex to another, they 
are not transforming, like caterpillars becoming butterflies. They are 
not changing their personality, only the physical package that houses 
the person inside the flesh. They are not transforming themselves from 
women into men. They are repairing the link between their bodies and 
their gender identity. 

Sensationalism in the tabloid press or television® may account for 
the “woman becomes man” descriptions that accompany most popu- 
lar stories on transsexual men. The claim that one has always been 
male is less easily sold to the public. It also raises some difficult ques- 
tions about masculinity and men. What does it mean to be a man and 
what does one have to be in order to count as a man? Why do these 
individuals assume that they cannot be men without modifying their 
bodies? These questions about transsexual men also raise general ques- 
tions that are at the heart of Gender Studies. What are the hegemonic 
beliefs about maleness, masculinity, bodies, and biology? In what ways 
do men sustain or subvert these beliefs? Answers that do justice to the 
life stories of FTMs may also address some of the fears, hesitations, 
and hostilities about transsexualism raised by feminist and queer au- 
thors and activists. 

Most of the FIMs make a distinction between maleness (sexed 
bodies) and masculinity (gender roles). They claim that all men have 
male bodies, but reject the belief that men behave in any one particu- 
lar way. Men may behave in an infinite variety of ways, but all men 
have male bodies. At this point in history, fewer people, FTMs in- 
cluded, associate any particular set of behaviors or social roles with 
maleness than have done so in the past. However, it remains a cultural 
expectation among most people, including FT'Ms, that men have male 
bodies. The men in this study see themselves as males, though not 
necessarily as masculine in temperament. This points to the escalating 
primacy of embodiment rather than behavior or social role for male 
identity in this historical moment. 

Paradoxically, transsexual men believe that all men have male bod- 
ies and that they are men despite the evidence of their female bodies. 
They resolve this paradox by claiming a core identity that is obscured 
by their female bodies. This explains why they alter their bodies: in 
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order to be recognizable to themselves and to others. Their transitions 
are only a means of making their core identities visible and recogniz- 
able to the public. This points to the importance of expressive identi- 
ties. An expressive identity is a core gender that is situated inside one- 
self, a gendered soul. Bodies are an expression of that core self.4 

FTM beliefs about testosterone’s effect on their bodies and their 
behaviors tell us still more about current notions of maleness and mas- 
culinity. Most believe that testosterone is the source of physical male- 
ness and some believe that it is also the source of masculine social 
behavior. These beliefs seem to conform to cultural stereotypes about 
men and masculinity, and about identity and embodiment. Some so- 
cial scientists view the stories they share about testosterone and 
transsexualism as confirmation that transsexuals reify gender (Kessler 
and McKenna 1978; Raymond 1979, 1996; Butler 1993).’ In response, 
other social commentators hold up transsexualism an example of the 
subversion of gender (Bornstein 1994; MacKenzie, 1994; Feinberg 
1993, 1996, and 1998; Wilchins 1997). ° Transsexualism itself does 
not necessarily subvert or affirm dominant forms of masculinity. Trans- 
sexual men have the potential to generate either alternative or hege- 
monic forms of masculinity. Altering their bodies to fit this cultural 
expectation, these men have an opportunity, though they do not al- 
ways take it, to resignify what it means to behave like a man. 
Transsexualism is neither essentially normative nor essentially counter- 
hegemonic. 


Essentially Male, Not Necessarily Masculine 


FTMs in this study have essentialist ideas about what it means to be a 
man. In order to say “I am a man,” each of them has some idea about 
what a man is and what all men, regardless of their class, status, ethnicity, 
race, party affiliation, nationality, religion, or sexuality, have in com- 
mon. They have to associate their core sense of self with the character- 
istics they attribute to men. They have some absolute criteria they use 
to define what all men are and that include themselves as men. These 
men have to define maleness and apply for membership to that group. 

For these men, the body is an expression, possibly the expression 
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of manhood. The male body is more important to them than a gendered 
role. These men make a distinction between maleness and masculinity. 
They believe that all men are male-bodied, but not necessarily mascu- 
line. The body is the crucial focus for these men, not only in how they 
define what it means to be a man, but also in how they fit into this 
definition. Ed comments: 


| don’t feel like a woman although | don’t know exactly what a woman 
would feel like or what a man would feel like. But | don’t identify with 


my female parts. 


Though Ed is uncertain about exactly what a man feels like or what a 
woman feels like, he does think that being one or the other has to do 
with feelings of identification with the sexed parts of one’s body. 
FTMs are uncomfortable with the equation of maleness with mas- 
culinity. They are particularly concerned that the general public thinks 
that they, as transsexuals, recapitulate hegemonic gender norms.’ Julian 
summarizes this common argument against transsexualism: 


“[Transsexualism] reifies gender. Because transsexuals have preferences 
or styles or behaviors associated stereotypically with the other sex, 
then they’re changing their body and that somehow signifies that they’re 
buying into sex equals gender and that the two must go together or 


that gender is associated with sex.” 


In answer to this charge, twenty out of the twenty-two men inter- 
viewed distinguish between sexed bodies and gender roles. For them, 
the essence of being a man has little to do with the privileges associated 
with men in this culture or a preference for a socially masculine role. 
Julian explains, for example, that the body dysphoria he experiences is 
different from the role dysphoria that some women experience. This, 
more than anything else, motivated him to change his sex. 


It comes down to role dysphoria versus body dysphoria. For me it is 
so focused in my body. | really want to feel different in my body. | want 
my body to be different. | want to have big arms. | want big shoulders, 
| want my beard. ...1 want to have a male body. I’ve always wanted 


that. If it were just a matter of being dissatisfied with being forced to 
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be a second-class citizen because | was a woman, | wouldn’t do this 


unless | wanted a male body. 


One strategy FTMs use to make this distinction clearer is to refer to 
butch women and especially butch lesbians. FTMs think that butches 
are masculine, but not male. From their point of view, these butch 
women are masculine females.* Ed relates 


| remember talking to some butches who said to me “What? Now |’m 
not butch anymore, ‘cause now there’s one step up to being butch. .. 
taking hormones and you’re TS [transsexual] and that makes you more 
butch than me?!” I’m like, “Hell no.” | know plenty of dykes who are 


butcher than me. 


According to Ed, butch women are engaged in “female masculinity” 
(Halberstam 1992, 1998). The FTMs in this study claim that they are 
not necessarily hyper-masculine. As Ed says, “I think ’m a masculine 
person, but I’m not really way way butch.” 

Few of the men in this study conflate gender roles and sexed bod- 
ies. Some of these men do think they are men because they prefer 
“manly” activities over others. FTMs that are slightly older than the 
study’s median age, like Michael, are more likely to base their identity 
on their preferred gender roles as well as their desire for a male body. 
For these men, social roles are linked to embodied maleness. 


| could play all the real sports. Everything else, to me, felt like a copy 
sport ora sissy sport. Field hockey, | wanted to play real hockey. [laughs] 
| was very good at the sports that | did do. [The gym teachers] had this 
stupid points system. They gave us this very pale yellow uniform to 
wear with little bloomers and a little itsy-bitsy skirt that had pleats in it 
that had to be ironed with starch. If you came in with your uniform 
wrinkled, they took points off. | kept failing gym, even though | was 
one of the best athletes in the school. I’d fail gym, because my uniforms 
were wrinkled. [laughs] Or my hair wasn’t combed. [laughs] Stupid. 
They could’ve had a real good player on their hands, and they just 


blew it. 


Part of how Michael knows he is a man is the fact that he enjoys 
stereotypically masculine activities more than feminine activities. He 
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is naturally good at sports, but not very good at personal grooming 
and “feminine arts” like ironing. He failed gym because he failed to be 
a proper girl. These failures and successes are evidence to him that he is 
truly male. 


| would go through these Sears & Roebucks catalogs and I’d pick out 
Lone Ranger costumes. [laughs] My mother never let me have ’em. 
But if I’d had my druthers, | would’ve been dressed up like Roy Rogers, 
or Gene Autry, or Lone Ranger, or later on, Davy Crockett. Cowboys 
| guess. And then maybe later on, baseball players and astronauts. 


[laughs] Superman. | mean, doesn’t every boy want to wear that? 


As with his preference for “masculine” activities, Michael tells us that 
he naturally identified with male heroes in his childhood. Fearless, 
strong, and independent explorers, these men are the essence of mas- 
culinity to Michael and he associates himself with them. This story 
tells us much more than Michael’s sartorial preferences. He is defining 
masculinity, associating it with males and with himself as he truly is 
beneath his female body. He universalizes what boys want to wear or 
to be. 

This conflation of maleness and masculinity places limits on the 
kinds of behaviors that are appropriate for men and women. These 
limits have been rightly problematized by feminist activists and schol- 
ars in the twentieth century. It is this conflation that raises concern 
among some feminists about transsexualism (Kessler and McKenna 
1978; Grosz 1994; Bem 1993; Lorber 1994; Hausman 1995). When 
masculinity is conflated with manhood, it limits women to 
stereotypically feminine behavior. This pathologizes women who act 
“masculine” or men who act “feminine.” It narrows the potential range 
of legitimate behaviors for men and women. 

Though some of these FTMs conflate sexed bodies and gender 
roles, most agree with Ed and Julian that maleness is different than 
masculinity. The younger men link their core male self only to their 
bodies. This distinction makes sense if we consider the extent to which 
gender roles are becoming more flexible. The remaining legitimate dif- 
ferences between men and women are at the level of bodily appearance 
and bodily functions. In the urban and coastal contexts where this 
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fieldwork took place, gender roles are less dimorphic than in the past. 
The feelings of dysphoria associated with transsexualism are located 
more often at the level of bodies. Body dysphoria is replacing gender 
role dysphoria as gender roles open up. 


The Paradox of Male Embodiment 


If all men have male bodies, FTMs have to explain their belief that 
they are men despite their female bodies. The notion of a core self is 
the main way that these men lay claim to their male identities. The 
men believe that their adolescent bodies betray the internalized, core 
sense of self that they have carried with them since childhood. As their 
bodies changed from relatively androgynous to markedly female, they 
either suffered social isolation or went “underground” at the expense 
of their male identities. Those who went “incognito as women” give 
vivid descriptions of the day they realized they still had that “little boy” 
buried in the cavernous depths of their bodies. They are now eager to 
mature and they see their physical transformations as the best way of 
restoring their broken life cycles. Both the isolationists, who preserved 
their selves at the cost of social relationships, and the “undergrounders” 
speak fervently about the absolute intransigence of this core male iden- 
tity. In lieu of a male body, these men rely upon their core identities 
and the notion of expressive errors in order to justify their physical 
transformations. 

The idea of expressive errors is the main way that they resolve the 
paradox of male embodiment. The belief that their bodies fail to ex- 
press what they are inside is the central tenet legitimating their transi- 
tions. This belief depends on the assumption that all bodies should, 
and usually do, express something about the selves that reside within 
them. This idea has been neatly captured by feminist theorist Judith 
Butler as the expressionist hypothesis. Expressionism is, she says, the 
belief that identities reside somewhere within our bodies and are ex- 
pressed through our bodies. 


It seems fair to say that certain kinds of acts are usually interpreted as 
expressive of a gender core or identity, and that these acts either con- 


form to an expected gender identity or contest that expectation in 
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some way. That expectation, in turn, is based on the perception of 
sex, where sex is understood to be the discrete and factic datum of 
primary sexual characteristics. This implicit and popular theory of acts 
and gestures as expressive of gender suggests that gender itself is some- 
thing prior to the various acts, postures, and gestures, by which it is 
dramatized and known; indeed, gender appears to the popular imagi- 
nation as a substantial core which might well be understood as the 
spiritual or psychological correlate of biological sex. If gender attributes, 
however, are not expressive but performative, then these attributes 
effectively constitute the identity they are said to express or reveal. 
(Butler 1990, 278-79) 


To Butler, the expressivist model is so much a part of the air we breathe 
that we can hardly think otherwise. Butler thinks that all people expe- 
rience their bodies as expressive of their identities, phenomenologi- 
cally speaking, which is why it is so difficult to grasp the alternate 
model of gender she calls “performativity.” It remains unclear to most 
of her readers whether Butler is taking a normative stance toward the 
expressionist model of identity. Is she merely describing these two sys- 
tems of identity, or does she hope to substitute performativity for ex- 
pressionism? Many of her interpreters think the latter, and, following 
this model, criticize transsexuals who remain within the expressionist 
framework. The FTMs in this study are routinely criticized for their 
false consciousness about the ways that they are “doing gender.”” I 
believe that Butler wants us to be aware that the expressionist model is 
a fiction that we have created. It is a powerful fiction that cannot be 
dismissed simply because we would like it to disappear. It is, in fact, 
one that people in this culture cannot do without. In that case, we 
might take a closer look at how and why these FTMs draw upon the 
cultural idea that all bodies express an internalized core identity that 
never changes. 

Whereas most individuals feel that they have bodies that adequately 
express their true selves, these FI'Ms all feel as if their bodies are erro- 
neous expressions of their core selves. Their bodies fail to express their 
internal male identities. An expressive error occurred, severing the link 
between their body and their identity. The men in this study describe 
a variety of possible errors, ranging from the belief that God had made 
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a mistake, to genetic mutations, to chemical imbalances, to under- 
developed or hidden male anatomy. One man believes he was reincar- 
nated in a female body so that he could avoid the draft during the 
Vietnam War. This occurrence would be fortuitous, but most of the 
other men are less than thrilled with the mistakes of God or nature. 
They have always been men, albeit men whose bodies fail to express 
this to the world. 

The FTMs are aware of the expressivist paradigm; they know the 
difficulty of being recognized as men without a male body. While the 
primary sex characteristics are usually covered and therefore unhelpful 
for the gender attribution process, secondary characteristics are cru- 
cially important for gender attribution by others. When we encounter 
a person, we do not categorize them as male or female based on their 
genitalia. We do recognize, however, a person as male or female de- 
pending on other physical cues: hair, breasts, etc. FTMs are motivated 
to alter their bodies in order to simplify the gender attribution process. 
Few FTMs modify their genitalia. However, most in this study are 
planning or have already started hormones and chest surgery because 
they understand and calculate the importance of physical cues for the 
attribution of identity. 

However, this is not the only motivation for enduring the risks 
and stigma associated with surgeries and exogamous hormones. The 
purpose of body modification is also to be recognizable to themselves. 
It is not enough for the public to treat them as men despite their fe- 
male bodies. They remain uncomfortably agnosic without bodies that 
adequately express their true identities. Lacking crucial physical char- 
acteristics, they understand that they cannot be recognizably male, to 
themselves or others, without some approximation of male bodies. 

FTMs view hormonal and surgical technologies as a way to cor- 
rect expressive errors. They believe that their mental and physical well- 
being depends upon restoring the expressive links between this immu- 
table core self and their more flexible flesh. To resolve the paradox 
of male embodiment, FTMs say that all men should have male bodies. 
Sometimes men have other kinds of bodies, but these are anoma- 
lies that should be corrected whenever such repairs are desired and 
possible. 
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Realigning their bodies to their identities may seem to reinstate 
the culturally hegemonic link between sexed bodies and gender. If one 
views Butler’s claims as normative prescriptions for abolishing gender 
expressivity, then one is likely to condemn or criticize transsexual men 
for perpetuating norms that regulate bodies and identities. This is a 
reductive reading of Butler that leads to a hasty dismissal of the real 
cultural forces that delimit the ways that one can achieve intersubjective 
recognition. Such social conventions bring a tremendous amount of 
pressure to bear on subjects in formation. 

We should view the resolution of this paradox in terms that are 
more complex. The belief in a core male identity is an effective means 
of attaining the respect typically denied to FTMs. Wanting recogni- 
tion for who they are inside, these men invoke the hegemonic belief 
that all men have male bodies'® and modify their bodies. This is noth- 
ing less than an ingenious reinvigoration of these hegemonic beliefs 
for the project of self-realization and social recognition. 


A Sociology of Testosterone 


For many FTM transsexuals, surgical procedures are of limited signifi- 
cance. Testosterone and its effects on the secondary sex characteristics 
play a much more significant part in their lives. There are three reasons 
for this. (1) The limits to the effectiveness of both “top” and “bottom” 
surgeries make testosterone into the primary means of their transition 
from female to male. Phalloplasty is an imperfect set of procedures 
that normally leave a man with poor urinary and sexual functions, no 
sensation, and an almost unrecognizable penis-like appendage, which 
is considerably subject to infection. Significant scarring and loss of 
some sensation also result from chest surgeries, though these proce- 
dures are considered more aesthetically pleasing. (2) FI'Ms feel that 
chest reconstruction and hysterectomy only take away offending fe- 
male parts, while testosterone actively makes the man.'! (3) Testoster- 
one has a direct effect on the secondary sex characteristics such as voice, 
body and facial hair, and fat distribution. FTMs realize that the social 
process of gender attribution is largely independent of the primary sex 
characteristics, relying upon the secondary sex characteristics instead. 
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Testosterone is valued because it alters the most important features 
used in the sex attribution process." 

Several interviewees speak of the meaning of testosterone. They 
point out that testosterone does not alter their identities, just their 
bodies and behaviors. They are always already men and this biochemi- 
cal substance does not change their core identity, but see testosterone 
as the source of male embodiment. Testosterone is the most reliable 
means of making them hairier, stronger, sweatier, etc. Members of so- 
ciety, including FTMs, interpret these features as signs of maleness. To 
be recognizable, the FTMs rely upon testosterone and cultural beliefs 
about male bodies that allow these physical changes to be interpreted 
as virilizing. 

Some of these men believe that testosterone changes their behav- 
ior. The changes they note in their behavior sometimes confirm and 
sometimes challenge hegemonic cultural beliefs about masculine gen- 
der roles and testosterone. Often, the changes confirm normative be- 
liefs about maleness and masculinity and undercut feminist criticisms 
of hormonal and biological determinism. All of the guys are aware that 
their comments have implications for the on-going “nature vs. nur- 
ture” debates about sex differences. Most of them are uncomfortable 
with the deterministic biological rhetoric that justifies unequal and 
unjust treatment of women in this society. They provide alternate, so- 
cial explanations for the changes or opt for a mixed approach. Despite 
these concerns, the men continue to make strong claims about the 
power of hormones to affect both bodies and behavior. Although they 
are concerned about the implications of the biologisms running through 
their comments, they also feel that they cannot deny the effects of 
testosterone. They think that their experiences make an important 
contribution to scholarship and they imagine themselves to be living 
scientific experiments that can shed light on a controversial topic.’? 


Testosterone and the Self 


FTMs report that testosterone does not affect their core identity. Only 
their bodies and their behaviors are changed by testosterone. Testoster- 
one has little effect on who they are inside. From their point of view, 
they are becoming the men they always already were. They do not 
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claim that testosterone transforms them from women into men. Gregg 
emphasizes, for example, that he is the same person after testosterone 
that he was before. 


The inside is still the same. The outside has changed. Unfortunately, 
some people go through the change and think it’s gonna change who | 
am. Then they find out it doesn’t. | thank God I’ve had a counselor 
who said, “You need to understand that you have brown eyes, and 
they’re still gonna be brown. You have whatever disease, you're still 


gonna have it.” 


In some cases, the belief that testosterone does not affect the core self 
could sometimes deter transition. Alex wondered why he should bother 
transitioning if he was going to stay the same person. 


| wasn’t gonna change who | was. I’m gonna be the same person. That’s 
really not gonna change. And so people are going to make this big 
deal, so if I’m gonna be the same person, then why do | need to do it? 
I'd go back and forth about this. It’s like you’re really the same person 


anyway, so why do it? 


Alex eventually decided that he was willing to go through the “big 
deal” of transitioning. He understands that testosterone makes his body 
conform more closely to cultural norms about male bodies. He knows 
that the physical changes to his body make him more recognizable to 
others and to himself. Testosterone raises the possibility of being rec- 
ognized as a man. 

Deciding to inject testosterone still provokes fears that they will 
somehow become different people. They are often relieved to find that 
they are, indeed, the same person on testosterone as they are without 
it. This is how Matt remembers his first shot of testosterone: 


The minute that miracle “vitamin T” entered my body, no fuckin’ 
lightning came down from the sky. | got on my bike, | left the hospital 
and nothing had changed. Not a fuckin’ thing had changed. 


From Matt’s point of view, only his “outsides” are affected by the test- 
osterone and even that takes time. A few men report that transition 
changed them, but they deny that testosterone has anything to do with 
these changes. Matt acknowledges that he has become different, but 
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sees the change as a result of his life history, not of the testosterone. He 
explains, “I think there’s something to be said about being scrutinized 
on a daily basis and having your identity challenged on a regular basis 
that changes you.” 

Testosterone may alter Matt’s “outsides” and this affects whether 
he is recognizable, but it does not change him from a woman into a 
man. The men believe that the changes that occur are a kind of slough- 
ing off process. They are shedding their female skins. 


Testosterone as the Source of Maleness 


Though testosterone does not change who they are inside, the FTMs 
believe that testosterone has the power to change their “outsides.” Their 
bodies now look more like the bodies of men—they are bigger, hairier, 
denser, and more muscular than most women. These changes to their 
appearances make them culturally recognizable and more accurately 
reflect their core identities. All of them hold this biochemical sub- 
stance responsible for the virilizing effects that make their bodies rec- 
ognizably male. The men designate testosterone as the source of em- 
bodied maleness. James describes the process: 


| didn’t feel anything on my first injection. A little apprehension, but 
ultimately nothing. . .. Over a period of weeks | realized my metabo- 
lism increased. My physical temperature was warmer. Over a period 
of maybe six months, | noticed that my body odor changed. | sweated 
alot more. My skin was much more oily. . . . Of course | was starting 
to get facial hair. | guess | started having to shave just my mustache and 
my chin within a couple of months. It was a good year before | had to 
shave every day. | could sometimes get by with shaving two times a 
week. Then it took four years to be able to grow a full beard. My 
shoulders were getting thicker, my neck got thicker. | had to buy smaller 
pants and larger shirts. | had to buy smaller pants once ... and one 
size change for that. Then | had to buy larger shirts three times... . 
that’s what made me have to buy shirts all the time, because | couldn’t 
button them [laughs] or my sleeves were getting too short, because 
of my shoulder development. I’d have to buy new shirts about every 


six months. 
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All the FTMs in this study describe similar experiences. They have 
become more recognizably male as their size, smell, skin texture, me- 
tabolism, temperature, body hair, and genitalia change. They explain 
that it takes some time to fill out their bodies. The changes are gradual, 
yet noticeable to James. He notes that his “second adolescence” took 
about five years. These are subtle changes, minute and unnoticeable 
on a day-to-day basis. The effects of testosterone are eagerly antici- 
pated by those who inhabit these bodies. 

Many of the elders in these communities tell newcomers and out- 
siders that the changes to one’s body will be limited by the genetic 
composition of one’s own family. For example, they warn that male 
pattern baldness is likely if one’s brothers are bald. Similarly, the growth 
of the micro-phallus is considered to be limited by familial patterns. 
This advice demonstrates their belief in the power of biology to effect 
bodily changes. 

They experience the effects of testosterone as a real force that al- 
ters their physical form. Yet they also take into account the social con- 
ventions whereby these changes are viewed as virilizing. They are aware 
of which male features are necessary in order to be recognized as a man 
by themselves and by others. They know that this recognition is made 
possible by the cultural norms governing male bodies. They know “what 
makes a man.” 

These experiences highlight the ways that hegemonic discourses 
about sex can be reversed in the name of a project of self-actualiza- 
tion. As in the case of the paradox of male embodiment, FTMs de- 
pend upon normative claims about male embodiment and biology to 
make themselves into recognizable, gendered subjects.'* They find these 
norms invaluable to the process of becoming recognizably male to them- 
selves and to others. Though the FT'Ms in this study are sympathetic 
to the types of negative effects wrought by normative ideals regarding 
sex, they are also aware of and thankful for the ways such beliefs can be 
marshaled for their own life projects. They know that they have little 
chance of intersubjective recognition and respect without appealing to 
these norms. 
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Testosterone as the Seat of Masculinity 


Significantly, fewer FTMs believe that testosterone has a masculiniz- 
ing effect on their psychology or behavior. This minority believes that 
testosterone is the seat of masculinity. They think that their behavior, 
and the behavior of others, is directly related to hormones. Androgens 
and estrogens are factors in the ways that men and women act, not just 
what shapes their bodies take. Not under the willful control of indi- 
viduals, actions are instead determined by different ratios of these sub- 
stances. It is one thing to suggest that human bodies develop di- 
morphically according to the influence of hormones; it is another to 
suggest that the behaviors of men and women are due to such causes. 
Here, one is treading on the unfamiliar ground of the behavioral endo- 
crinologist or the sociobiologist. These claims are thorny because they 
seem to suggest that hormones determine the different natures of men 
and women, and may even be asserted to justify the patriarchal and 
unequal relations between them. 

Criticism of hormonal determinism is common in feminist schol- 
arship and Women’s Studies.'° The criticism of hormonal determinism 
is difficult to summarize, but its essence is that the association of 
gendered behavior with hormones places permanent limits on the kinds 
of behaviors that are appropriate for men and women. Hormonal de- 
terminism pathologizes women who act “masculine” and men who act 
“feminine.” While it may be acceptable to acknowledge that men and 
women have different body types, it is no longer reasonable to suggest 
that those body types, or the substances running through them, can 
dictate behavior. Such claims unduly narrow the potential range of 
legitimate behaviors, activities, professions, etc. appropriate to each 
gender. 

The conflation of bodies and behaviors raises concerns about hor- 
monal determinism in general and transsexualism in particular. Trans- 
sexuals are not the only people to give deterministic accounts of hor- 
mones; other examples of hormonal determinism include the 
attribution of mood swings to pre-menstrual syndrome (P.M.S.), of 
violence in body-builders to a surge in testosterone, or of adolescents 
who cannot sit still in class to raging hormones, and the treatment of 
menopausal women with hormone replacement therapies. 
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It is nevertheless worthwhile to pay attention to what these men 
say about the associations they make between hormones and behay- 
iors. They are sociologically significant. These reports are important 
because they tell us about the lived experiences of this group of men. 
As a collective of individuals living in a particular time and place, they 
share a common course that is rarely taken and uniquely intriguing to 
those who have not taken that course of action. Their lived experi- 
ences are also sociologically significant because they tell us what it feels 
like to live gendered lives under the influence of hormones. 

Moreover, aside from their straightforward sociological significance, 
we cannot politically afford to dismiss the claims of hormonal deter- 
minism made by these FTMs. These claims are ambiguous, polyva- 
lent, and contradictory. As often as they confirm social norms about 
masculinity and femininity, the changes in their behavior seem to 
subvert them. Unexpectedly, their reports about behavioral shifts in 
response to testosterone challenged many of our normative gender 
ideals. For instance, the idea that testosterone could produce a peace- 
ful state of being, rather than a violent and aggravated mood, could 
support the idea of manly tenderness. When, on the other hand, these 
reports do confirm cultural norms, they provide us with invaluable 
information that must inform the measures society takes to achieve 
equality and social justice between men and women. Either way, we 
must come to terms with what it feels like to live under the influence 
of testosterone, even—or especially—when it seems to confirm our 
worst nightmares about the inequalities between the sexes. 

There were four dimensions of behavioral changes that the men 
said were affected by testosterone: energy level, emotions, aggression, 
and sexual drive. The behavioral changes were not uniform, but all of 
the men said their behavior changed in at least one of these dimen- 
sions. Practically all the men who were taking testosterone experienced 
a significant rise in energy levels. Shadow shares: 


[When] | first started, it felt like a real, like a brand new river. Lots of 
rapids, quick-paced, very strong. | was very caught up in that. There’s 
so much excitement involved. The excitement lent a certain amount 
of energy to it. | was really frantic for a while. A lot of people didn’t 


want to be around me. When | watched some of the other people 
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start, in the first six months of hormones, | don’t want to be around 
them either. “Go get this out of your system. Go race motorcycles!” 
What we're going through at that point in time, which is relatively 
universal amongst all of us, is that we do get that extended energy. | 
think some of it is the excitement. But some of it certainly is the ad- 


justments and the changes that are happening, uh, chemical-wise. 


By attributing differences in energy level to testosterone, Shadow knows 
his experiences could be used to justify the different accomplishments 
of men and women. Wary of this deterministic claim, Shadow has 
another account of the increased energy that he and most of the other 
transsexual men report; he posits that transition as a kind of “peak” 
experience that gave him a burst of creative energy. This unique expe- 
rience can make it difficult to separate out the sources of his increased 
energy, but he is certain that the chemistry had some effect on his 
energy level and made him behave differently than before. 

The second set of behavioral changes is aggression. Testosterone is 
normatively correlated with aggression and masculinity. Estrogens are 
more commonly associated with peacefulness and femininity.'” Their 
reports are mixed, sometimes confirming and sometimes challenging 
our normative assumptions about gender. Many of the men said they 
became more aggressive on testosterone. “Roid rage,” similar to the 
kind that bodybuilders report as an effect of steroid use, was common. 
Julian recalls: 


| had a week or two of being really really extremely irritable and for 
awhile | thought it was related to increased aggression associated with 
testosterone. Part of the moodiness that I’ve experienced has almost 
been like a physical irritability where | just feel like hitting anything 
around me. “Don’t touch me,” . . . kinda snappy, short. So | thought 


maybe it was associated with that. 


Others comment, counter-intuitively, that they became more peaceful 
and less easily angered or irritated. A few say that testosterone actually 
calmed them down and made them less aggressive than they had been 
prior to transition. Shadow correlates “estrogen poisoning” with his 
previous violent outbursts. In response to testosterone, by contrast, 
Shadow reports feeling centered and sane. 
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The most significant thing has been the calming effects. Now | don’t 
want to make it sound like, “This [testosterone] has made me a strong 
person.” A lot of that came through my own self-explorations of find- 
ing out who | am and building on that foundation. But | couldn’t have 


done that on estrogen. 


Shadow makes room for a social argument as well as a biologically 
based argument. He suggests that self-exploration and self-acceptance 
have contributed to his sense of well-being. Nonetheless, Shadow be- 
lieves that testosterone has some effect on his behavior. The most in- 
teresting thing about this example is that the change he attributes to 
testosterone is the opposite of our normal expectations. The amount 
of estrogen in Shadow’s blood stream has decreased, but he claims that 
this has calmed him down. Not all of the behavioral changes that these 
men report confirm the normative assumptions about testosterone and 
masculinity. When they do make biologistic claims about the power of 
testosterone to change their behavior, these FTMs are cautious about 
inferring that some behavior is masculine and some is feminine. What 
Shadow’s story illustrates is the persistent belief that hormones affect 
behavior. Hormone imbalances can cause violence, aggression, and 
other kinds of dysfunction. These men remain faithful to the norma- 
tive belief in the effects of hormones on the body, but they have un- 
linked traditional associations between testosterone, masculinity, and 
aggression. 

Not all of the men reverse these associations. Emotions were one 
dimension which some of the FTMs linked to testosterone. The physical 
inhibition of crying, for example, is one of the most commonly re- 
ported changes. For Francis, these things are more hormonally related 
than we have even suspected. 


| have no inhibitions about crying. So it’s not the fact that now that I’m 
becoming more masculine—“Oh, men can’t cry or shouldn't.” | used 
to have a great release and a lot of satisfaction in crying. Not like 
crying hysterically—I didn’t like that either. I’d put a sad song on when 
| knew | needed to cry. Now that doesn’t do a thing for me. | have a 
real difficult time crying. It only happens when I’m extremely upset or 


| think about somebody close to me dying. That’s about the only thing 
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that will really bring a little tear to my eye. Now when | get stressed 
out at work, | go into the restroom and | pound on the wall... . I’m 
not stressed anymore and | didn’t have to cry for five minutes. Then | 
see these movies with these guys where they get upset and they go 
into a bar or they go into a restroom and they hit the wall a couple 
times or kick a bucket or they kick their car. They come out and they 


feel fine. [laughs] | said, “Jeez, that’s what I’m doing.” It’s hormones. 


Francis links his stereotypical masculine behavior to the androgens he 
is taking. He suggests that he has no qualms with “feminine” behavior. 
These hormonal changes are out of his control. They determine his 
behavior just like they affect the behavior of men he knows or sees 
depicted in films. For Shadow, by contrast, not crying is a socially 
learned behavior. It is something other men pick up from the movies. 


| hear a lot of the guys [other FTMs] say, “I’m alot more detached, it’s 
a lot harder to cry.” There is a certain amount of removal from the 
accessibility of tears. But at this point in time, | think | cry much easier 
than | did before. If you look at what little boys get growing up—they 
fall down and skin their knees—“Don’t cry, big boys don’t cry.” It’s in 
all the music, all the literature. Even at your parents’ funeral, it’s 
someone you love dearly, or your spouse’s funeral. . . . It’s bullshit. | 


think men cry just as easily as women do. They’re just trained not to. 


Shadow believes in the power of social conditioning. Yet, as demon- 
strated above, he does not shy away from the belief that hormones can 
affect behavior, though he does not think that the social roles of mas- 
culinity and femininity are dependent only upon hormones. 

The association between gender roles and hormones is most 
dramatically confirmed by the increase in sexual drive the men in 
this study report. As they tell it, the experience is unparalleled. James 
relates: 


Getting me to initiate sex was very difficult. Once | got started, then 
fine. But getting me to get started was generally quite difficult. In my 
relationship that | had been in for almost fourteen years, we were not 
having sex with great frequency when | began transition. She said her 
ideal thing would be to have sex once a week. As it was, we were 


having sex about once every three months. 
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Henry: [whistles] And then what happened with the testosterone? 


James: Then | wanted to have sex every day. 


James believes that testosterone has had the effect of increasing his sex 
drive. This belief is consistent with the dominant assumption that men 
are more quickly aroused and driven by a harder sexual current than 
women. His increased sex drive is an effect that James regarded 
ambivalently; he said that it made him incompatible with his partner. 
Yet he seemed to enjoy his increased desire for pleasure and the way 
that it confirmed his male identity. 

The experience of a magnified sex drive is not universal to the 
population of transsexual men. Matt retorts, “You know what? I have 
no fuckin’ sex drive. I didn’t have a sex drive before I started hormones. 
My brother doesn’t have a sex drive.” Matt rejects the belief that all 
bodies are determined in the same way by any given bio-chemical agent. 
However, Matt does believe that his body responds to hormones like 
his brother's does. 

Matt’s experience is less common in this research group. The expe- 
rience of an increased drive is more common. Their explanations of 
these experiences can be frighteningly similar to those that non- 
transsexual men use to justify violent or sexual behavior that harms 
others. For example, Francis says: 


| think | understand men a lot more now. | have alot more compassion 
for them, what they’re going through. Sometimes they just can’t help 


it if there is somebody who is extremely attractive to them. 


Francis’s comments are alarming. He sympathizes with the plight of 
men who “just can’t help it.” This belief has been used as a justification 
for violence against women and other men. It reproduces norms about 
male lust that legitimate the violation of physical boundaries. 
Sociologists should, however, take such reports seriously and con- 
sider what they might tell us about testosterone’s effect on male behay- 
ior. By paying attention to statements like these, it is possible to de- 
velop a critical perspective on male lust and violence.'* If this is a struggle 
for men, then it is necessary to increase men’s ability to find the con- 
trol that they need to refrain from behavior that violates others. Dis- 
missing this struggle as hormonal determinism will exacerbate the ex- 
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perience of being out of control. Trivializing the experience as fictive 
will not alleviate the problem. 

While some of the FTMs in this study unreflectively reproduce 
the hegemonic norms that associated masculine behavior with test- 
osterone, others, like Julian, are more uncomfortable with these beliefs 
and hesitate to connect behavior with this biochemical substance. 


| didn’t really believe that it would really happen and in a way, | didn’t 
really want to believe that men had higher sex drives than women, 
that that’s just some inherent thing. But there is something that has 


happened. 


These men experienced changes in their behavior that they concede 
could be correlated with testosterone. These experiences may confirm 
or challenge hegemonic beliefs. For some, testosterone has the expected 
result of increased energy, sex drive, and aggression, and decreased 
emotional access. For others, testosterone has little effect on these be- 
havioral dimensions. Still others report that testosterone has a counter- 
normative effect, such as lessening of aggression, an observation that 
challenges the association between “male” hormones and masculinity. 
The likelihood that these men will reproduce the culturally hegemonic 
ties between testosterone and male behavior is dependent upon the 
degree of recognition their core identities and new bodies allow them. 


Subversive or Hegemonic? 


Up until now, it seems as if the most pertinent question about trans- 
sexuals is whether they subvert the heteronormative gender order. We 
view transsexuals only as either revolutionaries or traitors. By speaking 
of their choices in these either/or terms, we are unable to comprehend 
their lived experiences and their worldview. This question renders trans- 
sexuals as suspicious subjects whose lives are continuously open to scru- 
tiny and scorn. They are either in service to a greater cause or they 
betray that cause. The cause is the overturning of the present configu- 
ration of gender, sex, and sexuality that configures and constrains in- 
stitutions and individuals. This sort of scholarship has fetishized trans- 
sexuals, either as “gender revolutionaries” or as “gender traitors.” It 
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refuses to acknowledge that transsexuals are a heterogeneous group. 
Some subvert gender or sexuality; some do not. Most combine subver- 
sion of and conformity to dominant cultural beliefs about gender, sex, 
and sexuality. The fetishistic appropriation of transsexuals or the cri- 
tique of false consciousness makes it impossible to grasp the meaning 
of their social psychological experience.” 

I propose a ban on the question of whether transsexualism and 
transsexuals are unequivocally subversive or hegemonic. Transsexual 
men may confirm or undercut the hegemonic version of normative 
maleness and masculinity in this culture. Transsexuals per se are nei- 
ther essentially gender normative nor essentially gender subversive. Judg- 
ing transsexuals as a group by their commitment to the gender revolu- 
tion obscures the heterogeneity among transsexual men. 

FTMs are engaged in a whole range of behaviors and beliefs. Some 
of them challenge our general cultural assumptions about masculinity, 
embodiment, and identity, while others remain consistent with domi- 
nant cultural norms. Some of these men, for example, believe they can 
be men without a phallic reconstruction, a belief that clearly challenges 
the cultural belief that anatomy is destiny. Others believe that test- 
osterone raises sexual drive, a belief that conforms more closely to cul- 
tural associations of masculinity, embodiment and sexuality. Most of 
the men I spoke to call upon a mixture of some dominant cultural 
beliefs and some alternative conceptions of maleness, masculinity, or 
embodiment and identity. 

We must identify the possibilities for inter-subjective recognition 
that are opened or closed by any given constellation of sex, gender, and 
sexuality. We can come to terms with them as people in psychological 
and physical torment, socially annulled, stigmatized, discriminated, 
and violated by others. We also see that these individuals have over- 
come the betrayal of their bodies, gained worldly recognition, and re- 
stored their sense of self. This kind of knowledge captures the unique 
ways that each of these twenty-two transsexual men has repaired his 
life. 

We need to focus on the likelihood that these men will remake 
what it means to be a man. What makes it likely that they will reject 
patriarchal forms of masculinity and maleness? What might make it 
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mote likely that they will create new versions of masculinity and male- 
ness? The most dominant beliefs about sexed bodies and gendered core 
identities can produce some of the most secure forms of masculinity. 
The men who marshaled culturally hegemonic beliefs about core iden- 
tity, maleness, and embodiment were less likely to engage in stereo- 
typical masculine behaviors. Being recognizably male-bodied makes it 
more likely that FTMs will reject stereotypical versions of masculinity 
or idealized versions of male bodies. 


Threatened Men, Threatening Men 


The likelihood that any man will accept male privileges is dependent 
on the extent to which his manhood is challenged. In short, threat- 
ened men are threatening men. This is especially true of FTMs. If their 
status as men is challenged, they will choose to appear as stereotypically 
male as possible and behave like the most “manly” of men. Their be- 
havior may be hostile, oppressive, and even violent in ways that deny 
recognition to women and other men. Conversely, if they are recog- 
nizable as men, they will feel comfortable enough to deviate from the 
dominant types of manly presentation and behavior. The ideals of 
masculinity have long been criticized for the ways that they perpetuate 
cycles of inequality, abuse, and oppressive male behavior.”” FTM men 
are more likely to engage in these behaviors if they are denied all other 
means of claiming their manhood. 

All men face the pressure to be “real” men.”' The most stereotypi- 
cal versions of masculinity are examples of neurotic “splitting.” They 
are compelled to ask themselves whether they measure up to an ideal 
of manhood. Hyperbolic displays of masculinity are attempts to re- 
store their masculinity or their status as men. Psychologists have sug- 
gested that dominant forms of masculinity are defensive reactions to 
some kind of threat.” Any man might react defensively if his man- 
hood is challenged. 

Whether it is actually possible to have a form of masculinity that 
is not built upon a reactionary stance toward this vulnerability has 
been debated among psychoanalysists and feminists (Layton 1998; 
Butler 1997; Benjamin 1988; Flax 1990; Chodorow 1978). I believe 
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that reactions to such threats may be defensive or not. It is possible for 
men to be men without embodying the most oppressive, noxious, and 
violent characteristics associated with men today. Although masculin- 
ity is a tenuous thing, it is possible to come up with alternative ver- 
sions of masculinity that result in more equal and just relationships 
with other men and with women. 


Two Sources of Threat: 
Disfigured Bodies and Core Selves Denied 


Paying attention to the sources of these defensive reactions may help 
limit the likelihood that men, especially FTMs, will reproduce stereo- 
typical versions of masculinity. One of the most important things that 
allows a man to claim his manhood is his body. If his body approxi- 
mates the cultural ideal of masculinity, his status as a man will be un- 
questioned. If a man’s body deviates from the cultural ideals about 
men’s bodies, then his social status as a man will be questioned. What 
counts as a male body is hard to pinpoint, but the FTMs in this study 
articulate several crucial features including genitals, chests, body and 
facial hair, straight hips, large hands and feet, tall height, muscularity, 
and bulk. They hope to embody a clearly definable ideal male body. 
Most expect merely to approximate this ideal. 

Without a male body, a man has a much harder time proving he is 
really a man. He is likely to be questioned about his manhood and this 
skepticism may make him defensive. Transsexual men face many of 
the same risks and threats to their manhood that other men face. They 
are subject to scrutiny and doubt about their claims to manhood. Like 
other men, they sometimes respond to this vulnerable position in de- 
fensive ways. They may have to compensate more than other men be- 
cause their female bodies fail them completely. Their burden may be 
greater in degree, though not in kind. These men face the almost im- 
possible task of being men without male bodies. Others have doubted 
or denied that they are men because they do not have male bodies. 
Especially before transition, their female bodies make it necessary for 
some to overcompensate with stereotypical forms of masculinity. Simi- 
larly, incomplete transitions, due to medical conditions, lack of funds, 
or poor surgical options, may also make it difficult for an FTM to 
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make legitimate claims to male status. Semi-private settings, bathrooms, 
and bedrooms, can be the site of threats to FTMs who have not had 
phalloplasty.** Without a male body, these men speak of a daily inse- 
curity that makes them more on-guard about their masculinity. 

For example, remember Francis’s claim that testosterone made him 
more prone to the feeling of being out of control of his body. Francis 
made these comments early in his transition when he was not yet liv- 
ing full-time as a man. He was cross-dressing at his job, but his col- 
leagues did not recognize him as a man. He was more likely to make 
stereotypical claims about his self-control because of his unfulfilled 
need to be recognized as the man he is inside. FTMs’ male identities 
were most threatened prior to their transitions, when they were still 
female-bodied. At that point, the only way they secured their male 
identities was through their core identities. It was difficult to convince 
others that they were men. Instead, they often acted in stereotypically 
male ways to convince others of their hidden identities. Like their reli- 
ance on short haircuts in their youth, these men depended upon ste- 
reotypical forms of masculinity to convey their true selves. As 
they gradually became recognizably male, their masculinity became 
less suspect and less threatened. They also became less stereotypically 
masculine. 

While some have claimed that the process of modifying a female 
body so that it resembles culturally dominant ideals about male bodies 
is misogyny and mutilation, it is instead a means of mutual inter- 
subjective recognition. Such a process allows an FIM wider circles of 
recognition, fewer misrecognitions, and greater security about his 
manhood. This adds up to ample opportunity to create new forms of 
masculinity. 

The second source of anxiety that induces FTMs to act hyper- 
masculine is threats to their core male identity. Ifa man’s core identity 
is threatened, he will draw from hegemonic codes of masculine behay- 
ior in order to secure recognition as aman. When the idea of a core self 
is denied altogether, as in the case of the post-modernist “death of the 
subject” thesis, then transsexual men, who rely on their core selves to 
substantiate their identities, will feel particularly threatened and mis- 
understood. These challenges lead to stereotypical behaviors meant to 
serve as “proof” of manhood. 
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The dominant belief that all men have male bodies makes the idea 
of a core self crucial for transsexual men. When their bodies fail to be 
the anchor of their male identities, they substitute a core male self as 
evidence of their male status. Their belief in a core gender identity 
becomes the anchor of their claims to a male identity. This substitu- 
tion makes it possible for them to transition, which makes it more 
likely that they will be recognized as men. 

If a core identity is denied and transition is inhibited, they will 
need to reiterate even the most offensive aspects of maleness. Stereo- 
typical behavior is the result of their desires to be seen as ordinary men 
despite their far-from-ordinary experience. Threatened male identities 
lead to overcompensation and behavior that denies recognition and 
dignity to those around them. The all-too-easy threats to their mascu- 
linity can engender overblown, stereotypical male behavior (Connell 


1955). 


New Forms of Maleness and Masculinity 


We are now in a position to examine the ways these men challenge 
stereotypical masculinity. Due to their unusual life histories, they are 
conscious of the hegemonic gender codes. Each found that he could 
claim a male identity by reassessing what it means to be a man. Some 
were critical, for example, of the dominant beliefs about masculine 
behavior that equate masculinity with dominance, power, strength, 
ageression, sexual drive, lack of emotion, etc. These men found that 
as they became more recognizable in their new bodies, they could be- 
have in non-stereotypical ways and still count as men. They might 
be considered slightly off-center or alternative men for rejecting the 
some masculine behaviors, but their manhood itself would no longer 
be challenged. 

Some of the men questioned the most fundamental of all cultural 
beliefs about men—that all men have men bodies. What, they asked, 
counts as a male body? Is it the often unseen genitalia or the internal 
glands that they do not have? Is it the Adam’s apple, which some non- 
transsexual men have and others do not? Is it straight hips, a particular 
facial hair pattern, or a deep voice? What combination of these things 
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would be enough for them to be recognizably male to others? More 
importantly, what would satisfy their strong desire to be comfortable 
in their own skin? As the men contemplated these questions, each 
came to unique insights about the importance of bodies to their male 
identity. 

Faced with the limits of their material bodies and modern tech- 
niques for altering them, these men acknowledged the range of male 
bodies. By placing themselves within this differentiated set of men, 
they essentially remade what it means to be male. These men cope 
with the physical and technological limits of sex reassignment proce- 
dures in creative ways that refigure what it means to be a man. 


Remaking Maleness 


Despite the results of testosterone on their sex characteristics, the men 
had to acknowledge that their bodies would only approximate the ideal 
male body. They would have recognizably male bodies that would be 
closer to their body image, but always limited by modern surgical tech- 
niques and hormones. Many of these men hold tightly to conventional 
beliefs about men’s bodies and are haunted by relentless grief over their 
own incomplete bodies. They constantly wish that they could have 
been born with the bodies that they spent thousands of dollars to 
achieve. Whatever feature of their physique has not responded to test- 
osterone in an ideal fashion is a focal point of anxiety, anger, and sad- 
ness over the misfortune of their birth. Whether their hips remain 
curvy, their voice has not dropped a full octave, or they are under six 
feet tall with smallish hands or feet, each man views himself in relation 
to a ideal male body and only the rare man does not come up lacking. 

Beliefs about the ideal male body make it difficult to accept their 
micro-phallus, small hands, and light beards. They have difficulty com- 
ing to terms with the limits of their transitions and continue to feel 
threatened. Their grief has not subsided, and often perpetuates feel- 
ings of inadequacy and contributes to the cycle of threatening mascu- 
linity discussed above. Many of these men found themselves able to 
resolve their grief by expanding what it meant to be male-bodied. If 
they acknowledged the heterogeneity of male bodies, then they could 
fit themselves within that version of maleness. They did this by look- 
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ing at men in the media, on the street, or in their lives and recognizing 
the wide variety of men. They noted skin-, hair-, and eye-coloring, 
height, weight, proportion of body fat to muscle, as well as the size of 
limbs, penises, and nipples. They examined and compared their sing- 
ing voices, scars, bald spots, and every other conceivable difference. 
The harder they looked, the more they realized all the possible body 
types that could be called male. Recall, for example, that Julian was 
concerned about his height and his hands. These, he acknowledges, 
will never conform to his or this culture’s male ideal. However, he also 
understands that other men are short and other men have small hands. 
These people, he realizes, are men despite the fact that their bodies do 
not fulfill a male ideal completely. Likewise, Julian reasons, he is a man 
although his hands will be small and he will not grow any taller. The 
same reasoning can be applied to all aspects of the body that are sex- 
differentiated, including hair patterns, fat distribution, muscle and bone 
density and structure, sense perception, genitalia, nipple size, chest 
scarring, etc. These men contemplated the category “male” and fit 
themselves within it by acknowledging the actual heterogeneity of 
male bodies. If this culture accepts them as men and if they accept 
themselves as men, despite the limits to their physical transitions, then 
all those involved are shifting the definition of what it means to be 
male. 


Remaking Masculinity 


These men contributed to the expansion of what behavior is associ- 
ated with masculinity. As we have seen, the links between behavior 
and gender have been coming undone throughout modern history. 
Transsexual men can contribute to this undoing if their manliness is 
secure. Manliness may be secured by internalizing a core identity and 
by modifying bodies in order to approximate the ideals of male em- 
bodiment held by this culture. 

By modifying their bodies, FTMs relieve the need to repeat, ad 
nauseam, the most stereotypical codes of maleness and masculinity in 
order to be recognized as men. A core identity makes it more likely 
that these FT'Ms can “riff” on masculinity without compromising who 
they are inside. By claiming that they have always already been men, 
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these men may engage in any behavior and claim that it is appropriate 
toa man. They can do any activity at all and still be men. For example, 
Matt says, “When I get nervous, when I get upset, I bake things. . . . I 
sew. Those aren't things that I have to throw away. I don’t have to go 
learn how to fix cars.” If they like to sew, then they are men who sew 
and sewing becomes a behavior that is socially associated with being a 
man. Likewise, as Alex says, he can wear pink and still be a man. He 
could be a man who wears a pink shirt and Birkenstock sandals, but he 
could never have a female body and wear such items. As a recognizably 
embodied man, Alex feels less pressure to conform to stereotypical ver- 
sions of masculinity than he did when he had a female body. When he 
had a female body, he says, he could not afford to engage in 
stereotypically feminine behaviors. 

The men feel similarly to Ed, who realized he did not measure up 
to standard masculinity. He did not want to be a typical man. He 
hoped, instead, to be his “own kind of guy.” 


| don’t think that a sensitive male is being female. That was a huge 
breakthrough in my life. | remember saying [to his girlfriend], “Snuggling 
is really important to me,” and | remember saying, “Do you think it 


would be okay if | could be my own kind of guy?” 


Ed could become his “own kind of guy” once his core self had been 
acknowledged and he had become recognizably male to the public, his 
loved ones, and himself. 

All of this suggests that the possibility of remaking what it means 
to be a man is dependent upon the notion of a core self that is recog- 
nizable in the flesh. To be a man need not depend on stereotypical 
behaviors associated with masculinity. The transsexuals in this study 
could expand what counted as a male body and could participate in a 
wide array of activities and still be considered men, but only if their 
core identities were recognized. Of utmost importance, the core self 
is the anchor that secures their desire for body modification and 
opens up the range of behaviors they feel comfortable doing. The 
core self provides the security necessary for remaking maleness and 
masculinity. 
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Conclusions 


It is often the case that scholars, activists, therapists, and others won- 
der why it is that transsexuals need to endure all those complicated 
and potentially dangerous surgical procedures and hormone treatments. 
Why, it is often asked, can’t they simply live as men without modifying 
their bodies? Why not challenge, rather than reinvigorate, the cultur- 
ally hegemonic belief that all men have male bodies? 


In a society that could tolerate lack of correspondence, there would 
be no transsexuals. There would be men with vaginas and women 
with penises or perhaps different signs of gender. .. . We suspect that 
in a society that allowed men to have vaginas and women to have 
penises, the biological imperative of gender would weaken (Kessler 
and McKenna 1978, | 20). 


The answers given in response to these questions often depend upon 
justifying such choices in terms of the subversion or normative confir- 
mation of gender by transsexuals. If transsexuals and body modifica- 
tions subvert gender, many feel they should be allowed to pursue their 
chosen life course. If, on the contrary, transsexuals confirm gender 
norms, these same people claim that they should not be allowed to 
pursue that course. 

My answer starts out, instead, from a commitment to inter- 
subjective recognition. This answer emphasizes personal dignity and 
the right to self-determination, as well as the respectful treatment of 
one’s personhood and individual integrity by others. Intersubjective 
recognition is the foundation of the rights, privileges, and obligations 
that come together in the concept of humanism. Their desire for body 
modification should be supported by the principles of humanism. 

There is another reason why FTMs should be granted the oppor- 
tunity to alter their bodies. If threatened masculinity produces or en- 
courages men who threaten others, then it is in the best interest of 
society to make it possible for them to secure their masculinity by 
changing their bodies. If society affirms their physical transitions, trans- 
sexual men will feel secure in their manhood and will rely less on 
stereotypically masculine behaviors to communicate their identities to 
others. If body modifications are not sanctioned, they will be stranded 
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in aculture like ours, where bodies are such a crucial feature of sex and 
gender attribution, and be less likely to be recognized as men. Denied 
recognition for themselves, they will be more likely to engage in the 
type of stereotypical masculinity that denies recognition to others. 
Misrecognition of the self is likely to produce other misrecognitions. 

Transsexualism is not necessarily either hegemonic or subversive 
with regard to gender. There is a wide range of ways to be transsexual; 
some subvert hegemonic masculinity and some do not. Moreover, some 
dominant cultural assumptions can produce unexpectedly unconven- 
tional results. 

Body modification is not self-hating misogyny, but rather an at- 
tempt to secure intersubjective recognition. If this core identity is dis- 
missed as a fiction, as in some versions of post-modern gender theory, 
or if body modification is viewed strictly as body mutilation, as in 
some versions of radical feminism, these men will be denied a valid 
motive for changing their bodies. 


